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although certain variations may be met with. Tumours occurring
spontaneously vary hi their virulence ; that is, the percentage of
successful transplantations or the rapidity of growth of the grafts
varies among different specimens. Reference to the relation of
lymphocytes to resistance is made on p. 232.
It has been found also that susceptibility varies considerably in
different races of animals. For example, it was found that the
English mice were originally less susceptible to Jensen's mouse-tumour
obtained in Denmark than were Danish mice. Among transplanted
malignant growths, inetastases are not so common as in the human
subject, but an important point ascertained is that minute metastases
may occur and afterwards disappear, the cells undergoing atrophy.
Probably a similar occurrence obtains in the case of the human subject
(p. 235). The bulk of evidence goes to show that the growth of a
malignant tumour is not all-powerful, but may be modified by com-
paratively slight changes in the environment.
It has been established that a certain degree of active immunity
can be produced on the same principles as in bacterial infection.
This result has been obtained by the injection of tumour cells of mild
virulence, the animals thus treated, and remaining free from growth,
being rendered more immune against a virulent tumour. When a
transplanted tumour which has grown for some time is excised, the
animal may be immune against a fresh inoculation with the same
growth, and sometimes even against another type of tumour. This
has been called ' concomitant immunity/ It is, however, not invari-
able, as the animal from which the tumour has been removed may
be as susceptible to the second inoculation as it was to the first. So
also when a transplanted tumour undergoes atrophy and disappears,
as sometimes happens, the animal may possess a certain immunity
against inoculation with other tumours. The injection of an emulsion
of spleen or of the tissues of mouse embryos leads to a- certain degree
of immunity in mice, and even the injection of the blood of normal
mice may have a like effect. The immunity developed by such means
is only relative and may be of slight extent. Nevertheless, there is
clear evidence that resistance is developed by such methods. It is
to be noted that in all cases where immunity is produced, this results
from the introduction of cells either of a tumour or of normal tissues
from another animal of the same species, and these cells rnus^ be
regarded as being slightly different from those of the animal injected ;
or we may say that they possess a certain degree of foreignness. It
is this difference or foreignness which leads to the immunity reaction
which is exerted against the tumour from another * animal, and it
does not follow that such a method would have any effect what-
ever in preventing the natural development of a tumour ; that
is, the immunity would not be exerted against the animal's own
tumour. The facts established, and especially the fact that immunity
may be produced by normal tissues, indicate that the tumour cells